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times as great as that of one taking the offensive, this 
would require the Anglo-Saxon allies, if they cherished 
any hope of success, to mobilize and mass on the Rus- 
sian borders from fifteen to twenty millions of men. 
Think of sending such armies into the field and 
maintaining them there for even a few months ! It 
would be the biggest " fool's errand " on which na- 
tions ever went. Dr. MacArthur's old world would 
not simply be shaken to its foundations ; there would 
be nothing of it left. 

No, there will never .be any such world-shaking 
conflict between Anglo-Saxon and Slav as he pre- 
dicts. The thing is utterly impossible, for a thou- 
sand reasons. The contest which is sure to come, 
which is already on, will be of another sort, in which 
both nations may honorably engage and with mutual 
profit; the struggle, that is, to promote in every 
practicable way the prosperity and peace of human- 
ity, at home and abroad. There is a great movement 
going on at the present time in Russia among the 
masses of the people essentially like that for liberty 
and equality of rights which has put the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the forefront of progress. This move- 
ment will in a generation or two make an entirely 
new Russia politically, from which the world has 
large things to hope. Every Anglo-Saxon who is 
true to the principles which have brought his race 
from low barbarism and given it its moral standing 
and power in the world will want to help the Rus- 
sian people — essentially an orderly and liberty and 
peace-loving people — to advance as fast as possible 
along this road rather than to cripple and hinder them. 

Nor will any one race finally master and rule the 
world, and crush down and out all others. Some- 
thing infinitely better will happen. Present condi- 
tions are not only making possible but actually 
creating a world-race out of the blood of many 
races, Anglo-Saxon, Slav, Latin and others. To 
this universal race the sovereignty and direction of 
the world is destined in time to fall. The process 
of evolving this race is going on faster here in the 
United States than elsewhere, but it is going on 
nearly everywhere. The blood of our people is 
scarcely any longer in major part Anglo-Saxon. 

Nor is the civilization in which we boast great and 
admirable because the Anglo-Saxon race has been, to its 
honor, in recent times the foremost in accepting and 
promoting the principles out of which it has sprung. 
It is to be cherished and advanced, so far as it is 
what it ought to be, because it is Christian and 
human, because it meets the universal needs of hu- 
manity and is capable of being participated in and 
promoted by other races as completely as by Anglo- 
Saxons. It is the civilization, in its essential char- 
acteristics, which will ultimately prevail universally, 
whatever may become of us Anglo-Saxons. It be- 
comes us as a race, particularly at the present su- 
preme moment of testing, to beware lest we, through 



over self-appreciation, cherish opinions and feelings 
about ourselves and other peoples which will deciv- 
ilize us and make us in our world operations agents 
of darkness and destruction, rather than of light 
and blessing. The greatness and usefulness of a 
race are not measured by acres and the subjugating 
might of physical force. 

Kipling's Gospel of Shooting. 

Kipling has been treating some Londoners, and 
incidentally all of us, to another extraordinary ser- 
monet in his series on imperialism, materialism and 
brutality. It was at the inauguration of a rifle club 
by the Jaeger Company for its employees at Lower 
Lydenham. The occasion was an ideal one for the 
poet of the "reeking tube and iron shard." The 
audience was most sympathetic, and made it easy for 
him to pour out his inmost sentiments in a perfectly 
frank and undisguised way. 

What he said was not new, at any rate, in sub- 
stance. It was a repetition of the ideas which he 
has been giving out on occasion for several years 
past. But in manner and tone it showed develop- 
ment. It revealed the painful extent to which the 
brutalistic philosophy has made inroads into his 
thought, feeling and language, and vulgarized them. 
There was hardly a turn of phrase or figure of 
speech in the discourse that was not tinged with 
coarseness or inexcusable frivolousness. There was 
a total want of evidence of appreciation of the great 
principles of life and conduct which have made 
England heretofore great.' The language from be- 
ginning to end was that of a trainer preparing his 
prize fighter to jab successfully the man who may 
come against him. The author of the " Recessional " 
had " forgotten." 

This development in individuals of the perverting 
influences of the prevailing philosophy of brutalism 
— and Kipling is not by any means the only shining 
example of it — is about the saddest part of the 
thing, especially when it occurs in men of parts who 
might easily have been among the greatest lights of 
a civilization truly Christian. 

The London Daily News, in which a report of this 
rifle-club speech was given, is not far wrong in saying 
that Kipling, since he turned political agitator, has 
become a dangerous firebrand. It declares him 1o be 
the most prominent of all the leading men of England 
who publicly " put their trust in reeking tube and 
iron shard," and indulge in "frantic boast and 
foolish word." He is throwing the whole weight of 
his powerful intellectual influence toward militarizing 
the English people by the indoctrination of all the 
boys with the gospel of firearms. 

The growth of Christian civilization in England 
and the establishment of civil law has almost done 
away with the handling of deadly weapons by private 
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citizens. This disuse of firearms is considered by- 
most intelligent people an excellent indication of 
permanent advance away from barbarism. Mr. 
Kipling regards it as a great weakness, and proposes 
to have it immediately remedied. Every boy " must 
be caught bright and early, when he is about twelve." 
He must be put to " the study of the rifle." The day 
will come, his alarmed imagination predicts, when it 
will be " imperatively necessary " for the boys all to 
know how " to stand in line " and to shoot straight. 
Everything, therefore, must be subordinated to " get- 
ing shots off quickly." 

The "little target" is to him the great school of 
intellectual development and trained manhood ! " It 
teaches the proud fellow humility ; the talkative fel- 
low to shut his head." Shooting at it, the boy will 
become " fit," by learning the influence of the wind 
in blowing the bullet to one side ! So rifle clubs 
must be formed all over England, and the tender and 
innocent youths fresh from their mother's spiritual 
guardianship must be set to learning skill in the art 
of shooting men ! 

Thus the inhabitants of Great Britain, when the 
European nations see fit again to "love them with 
the love they have shown the last four years," may 
be able to command respect, if not affection, by " one 
or two of the less spiritual accomplishments ! " And 
this is the best that this lauded genius can do for his 
country at this critical hour when her helm is crip- 
pled and her sails badly torn ! 

The danger of all this to the rising generation, 
which was clearly before his mental vision when he 
spoke, Kipling whistled down the wind. The 
English " country and climate " gave assurance that 
there was " no danger of producing a race of inflam- 
mable barbarians ! " Inflammable barbarian ! That 
was a choice term, exactly describing the result which 
his keen eye foresaw, but which he did not wish his 
hearers to foresee. A volunteer, he humorously 
asserted, who had learned to handle a rifle and stand 
in line, did not run about the streets firing, or fall 
into military formation whenever he wanted to get 
on an omnibus. 

All of which was very witty, but woefully irrele- 
vant. Men who have been trained in the use of 
weapons of war, with a " loving enemy " constantly 
in their imagination, may not be over-apt — they are 
cerjtainly not less apt than others — to fall to playing 
the fool when walking in the street or mounting an 
omnibus ; but all the same their developed instincts 
of dislike for the " enemy " and their training in the 
use of deadly weapons make them more quarrelsome, 
more ready to imagine themselves insulted, and more 
anxious to " fall into military formation " and to 
" get off shots quickly " at the despised enemy over 
on the border. Especially is it immeasurably mis- 
chievous to those who become leaders of the nation 
and have to do with the delicate questions of foreign 



policy. As a nation is educated, so is it, and so will 
it always be. A people trained to shooting will be a 
shooting people, and will be on the lookout for some- 
thing to shoot. 

Kipling's auditors seem to have taken all his levity 
and folderol as sound gospel, and they laughed and 
laughed. But a good many Englishmen and some 
of the newspapers were not fooled by his brightness 
and sophistry, though it was supported by a sober 
letter'from Lord Salisbury. We trust that there are 
still clear-sighted citizens enough in the country to 
save it from the insidious danger of becoming a 
training ground of shooting, enemy-hunting boys. 
May we not hope that the poet's — he was a poet — 
veiy extravagance on the subject may cause the 
nation to think, and may, with the aid of the 
"climate," prove a distinct factor in saving the 
people from being completely Kiplingized. 

It is a cause for congratulation on this side of the 
water that the Kipling cult in this country has passed 
away. We have no use over here for his " Lord of 
the far-flung battle-line." 

The Great Coal Strike and Arbitration. 

The subject of arbitration in the matter of labor- 
capital disputes has never been brought home to the 
people of this country so forcibly as by the great 
strike, now five months in progress, in the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. Heretofore many of 
our citizens have ignored the subject altogether, as if 
unimportant. But this disturbance has made it im- 
possible for good citizens to neglect the matter longer. 

The strike, in addition to the immense loss (more 
than $100,000,000 already) which it has entailed 
upon the miners and the mine operators, has produced 
great inconvenience and much business derangement 
throughout the anthracite-using sections of the coun- 
try. The winter is nearly here, and large numbers 
of families throughout the East — a section of the 
country containing twenty millions of people — have 
no coal supply whatever, and cannot get any without 
paying exorbitant prices ($12 per ton at the moment), 
and in many places none at all can be had at any 
price. If the strike continues much longer tens of 
thousands of people, both poor and well-to-do, in the 
cities and towns must undergo much suffering and 
hardship. If the strike should end at once, suffering 
could not be altogether avoided because of the time 
necessary to get in and distribute a new supply. 

The strike, therefore, has become the affair of all 
of us, and we all have some right to say what shall 
be done. No other industrial disturbance which we 
have had, except possibly the railway strike of 1894, 
has to such an extent as this one made clear the fact 
that in the present complex state of society every 
business occupied with the production or distribution 
of the necessities of life is more or less everybody's 



